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In this issue of Virginia Cavalcade, we are 
offering our readers a diversity which seems to 
be typical of Virginia history. Although the em- 
phasis is often put on its political and military 
aspects, they are far from the whole story, as 
we have suggested here, with articles on her- 
aldry, adventure, music, literature, quarry op- 
erations and art, in addition to one which does 
deal in political, military and economic history. 

Virginia Cavalcade has secured from Eng- 
land an authoritative article on the mystery of 
the origin of Virginia’s colonial coat of arms. 
Peter Walne, the Archivist of Berkshire County, 
has provided a meticulous account which has 
been illustrated in full heraldic color by the 
English artist, Hugh M. Hamlet, and the Vir- 
ginia artist, M. Milton Hull. 

There have been many instances, in history, 
of people remembered best for some youthful 
deed they would have preferred forgotten. Cur- 
tis Carroll Davis, of Baltimore, has written for 
us the story of such a Virginian, Colonel James 
Hays Piper, who was pursued by the fame of 
an exploit which tickled the imagination of the 
reading public and could not be disowned. 

In this issue of Virginia Cavalcade, we salute 
Fauquier County on its bicentennial, with a 
highlight history written by Mrs. Kitty Slater, 
of Upperville. 

We also take cognizance of the centennial of 
Averett Baptist College, with an exciting musi- 
cal chapter in its history, Gerard Tetley’s story 


The “Reviewing Stand 


of the so-called “lost year” during which the 
celebrated English composer, Frederick Delius, 
taught music and German in Danville. 

Paul C. Wermuth recalls to our attention a 
delightful out-of-print book, by John Pendleton 
Kennedy, about Virginia plantation life in the 
early nineteenth century ; will undoubtedly lead 
many Virginia Cavalcade readers back to the 
original work, an entertaining and satirically 
illuminating book which deserves republication, 

The controversy about the renovation-in- 
progress at the national Capitol gives timely 
interest to Commander Studebaker’s article on 
the Virginia source of the stone which was used 
as the basic building material of the Capitol. 
Ironically, in 1959, even the cornerstone-laying 
was a source of dissension, although that had 
been the one thing accomplished “in an aura 
of geniality” in 1793. 

The name of Sully is one well known in the 
world of art and is often associated with Phila- 
delphia and London. James H. Bailey’s article 
focuses on the Virginia connections of this 
gifted family. 

Herbert Clarence Bradshaw’s article, A Tale 
of Two Houses, in a recent issue of Virginia 
Cavalcade, has prompted a number of inquiries 
about the present ownership of “Castle Hill,” in 
Cobham. Colonel and Mrs. Clark J. Lawrence 
are the current owners who have restored to 
original splendor the historic house and gardens 
which they graciously allowed us to photograph. 
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The Virginia Company was en- 
titled to bear arms, but only a 
rough sketch seems to have ex- 
isted before 1624. . . Then the un- 
granted and unregistered arms 
were adopted by the Royal Colony 
which went on using them for 
more than 150 years. 


O, November 3, 1619, the Court of the Virginia 
Company of London “agreed that Mr. Clarentious 
be intreated to give the Auditors Sometimes a meeting 
at Sir Edwin Sandis, where they will devise to take 
a Cote for Virginia and agree upon the Seale.” The 
wording of this entry in the minute book of the 
Court has for many years been the cause of much 
confusion between the arms of the London Company, 
which were subsequently used by the colonial gov- 
ernment, and the seal of the Colony as distinct from 
the seal of the Company. While recent research has 
enabled the story of the “Great Seal Deputed of the 
Colony of Virginia” to be told with a reasonable de- 
gree of clarity, the story of the “Cote for Virginia” 
has never been fully investigated and the results of 
that investigation put into print. 

Like any corporate body in England, the Virginia 
Company was entitled to bear arms, provided those 
arms were acceptable on heraldic grounds and the 
subject of an official grant of the right to bear them 
issued by the appropriate King of Arms of the Col- 
lege of Arms, Being a London company, the Virginia 
Merchants were subject to the heraldic jurisdiction 
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The Merchants’ coat of arms from Stow’s 
Survey of London, 1633. 


of Clarenceaux King of Arms, whose jurisdiction cov- 
ered all England south of the river Trent. The “Mr. 
Clarentious” mentioned in the Company’s minutes 
is almost certainly the then Clarenceaux King of Arms, 
William Camden, the learned antiquary. Before of- 
ficially assuming arms, the Company would have had 
to discuss the matter with “Mr. Clarentious” or his 
deputy, Henry St. George, Richmond Herald at the 
College of Arms, to decide on the correctness of the 
proposed arms and the steps to be taken to obtain 
the necessary grant. 

That the consultations took place is almost certain 
and a “Cote for Virginia” was devised. Beyond that, 
heraldically, the subject does not seem to have been 
pursued, for a close search of the records of the Col- 
lege of Arms reveals no trace that the arms so inti- 
mately connected with the Company and the Colony 
were ever recorded at the College. No grant of 
arms to the Company was ever made by the heralds. 
But a “Cote for Virginia” there certainly was. There 
exists in the British Museum in London, a manuscript 
volume referred to as Harleian MS 6860, in which 
are depicted the arms of successive lord mayors, sher- 
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A sketch of the arms 
of the Virginia Com. 
pany, possibly about 
1619. Although rough, 
it was obviously drawn 
by someone familiar 
with heraldic drafts- 
manship. 


iffs, and of craft and trading companies of the City 
of London. This volume was compiled between 1617 
and 1624. All the arms are neatly, skillfully and ac- 
curately portrayed by someone skilled in heraldic 
drawing—except the arms of the Virginia Merchants, 
which are on a sheet of paper not forming an original 
part of the book. The Virginia arms are a rough 
sketch, drawn obviously in haste, but with a sure- 
ness of touch that bespeaks heraldic skill. It would not 
be too much to say that this sketch of the arms, rough 
and uncolored but showing the main features later 
associated with the “Cote for Virginia,” was drawn 
by “Mr. Clarentious’” representative immediately be- 
fore or during the meeting at Sir Edwin Sandys’ to 
show what the heralds thought might be fit arms 
for the Company to bear, Though not in Camden's 
own hand, the sketch could well be in that of his 
deputy, St. George, since many of the heraldic manu- 
scripts once owned by him (and by Camden before 
him) eventually found their way into the Harleian 
collections. 

The sketch in Harleian MS 6860 is almost certain- 
ly the earliest known representation of the arms later 
to become so closely connected with the Colony of 
Virginia. On a silver shield, divided into four by a 
red St. George’s cross, there is in each quarter a 
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smaller shield over which is placed an imperial crown. 
On each shield is depicted one of the quarters of 
James I’s royal arms—the leopards (lions passants 
gardants) of England and the fleur de lis of France, 
repeated on the first and fourth shield, the lion ram- 
pant within a tressure flory counter flory of Scotland 
and the harp of Ireland. The shield is supported, on 
either side, by a man in armor, holding a spear. Each 
has a St. George’s cross on his breastplate and an open- 
visored helmet bearing three silver ostrich feathers. 
Above the shield are the customary wreath (of red 
and silver, the main heraldic “color” and “metal” of 
the arms) and the gold-barred regal helm with its red 
and silver mantling. Surmounting all is the crest, 
the half-figure of a maiden queen, crowned with an 
Eastern crown. Beneath the shield appears the famous 
motto, EN DAT VIRGINIA QVINTAM. 

The significance of the arms has usually been de- 
scribed as indicating the close royal interest in the 
Company and Colony, as evidenced by the use of a 
form of the royal arms and the crowned half-figure 
(said to represent the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth 1), 
and the religious motive of the settlement said to be 
represented by the St. George’s cross. The use of a 
representation of St. George slaying the dragon of the 
heathen beliefs of the Indians on the proposed “Legal 
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Seale” of the Company (which was not the Great 
Seal of the Colony) is often held to be the forerun- 
ner of the St. George’s cross on the arms, It is not, 
however, unlikely that the main shield was meant to 
show the close interest of both the Crown and the 
City of London in the Company, for argent a saltire 
gules are the principal charges of the City’s arms and 
a neat combination of royal and corporation arms 
would allow the Company to pay tribute to the sup- 
port, moral and material, received from each. The 
armed supporters, with a St. George’s cross on their 
breastplates, would more appropriately represent the 
proselytizing mission of the Company. 

No doubt the Company’s troubles and subsequent 
dissolution in 1624 were principally responsible for 
the arms never being registered or granted; and, being 
the arms of a corporate body, one would expect them 
to have gone out of use when the Company was dis- 
solved. On the contrary, once the Company no longer 
existed, its unregistered and ungranted arms gained a 
vigorous lease on life and continued in official use 
as the arms of the now royal Colony for over 150 
years, thus gaining ultimately, heraldic convention 
and usage apart, the status of arms rightly born by 
long use and prescription. 

It is not surprising to find John Smith using the 
arms on the title page of his Generall Historie in 
1624, in flattering tribute to the Company nor that 
they should be used to illustrate references to Com- 


pany and Colony in John Stow’s Survey of London 


William Parks used this simplified design as 
a watermark, 
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Silver beaker at the 

Golden Ball, 

liamsburg, is hall- 

marked ‘“A.H.” Prob- 

ably made about 1684 
or ’86. 


in 1633. But these are not “official,” colonial usages, 
nor is their use in Beverley’s History of Virginia, pub- 
lished in 1705. 

Precisely when the “cote” first came into official 
usage is not and probably never will be known. Per- 
haps the first occasion—certainly the earliest known oc- 
casion outside their use in books—was when an un- 
identified London silversmith using the initials “A.H.,” 
engraved them, in the manner of the Stow illustration, 
on the silver beaker, which he made sometime between 
1684 and 1686, now surviving at Colonial Williams- 
burg. For whom this was made is not known, but it 
could have been officially commissioned. 

The first documented “official” use of the arms was 
in 1704, when the House of Burgesses on May 3, 
“Resolved that the Virginia Arms be sent for and 
that they be set up in the room where the House of 
Burgesses sit.” Whether originally a painted version 
on a flat surface or, as now in the Burgesses’ Room in 
the reconstructed Capitol at Williamsburg, an elab- 
orately carved and colored representation, is not known, 
but what can now be seen there is a relatively accurate 
reconstruction of what members of the House could 
see over the door to their chamber. The arms on the 
four small shields are the same as those shown in 
all previous examples, the royal arms of the Stuarts. 
What was done in William III’s time, when the 
Stuart arms were augmented by an inescutcheon, bear- 
ing the King’s Arms as a Prince of the House of Nas- 
sau, in the center of the royal arms is conjectural as 
no example of the Virginian arms during his reign 
is known. Quite probably, the inescutcheon was 
placed at the central junction of the St. George’s 
cross, which would be the easiest and most logical 
way of handling the addition. 
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Queen Anne period arms on the title page of 
Beverley’s history of 1705. 


Since a major component of the Virginian achieve- 
ment of arms (the whole composite representation 
including shield, supporters, wreath, helm and man- 
tling, crest and motto) was a version of the royal 
arms, so with political and territorial changes the four 
small shields of the colony’s arms would reflect changes 
in the Sovereign’s arms and likewise the motto would 
change. When, in 1707, England and Scotland were 
united as one kingdom, both arms and motto under- 
went changes. The union of England and Scotland 
was shown, by the heraldic convention of dimidation 
or impaling, on the first shield, when the first two 
of the old shields were joined in one. The fleurs de 
lis of France on their blue background filled the sec- 
ond shield, the golden Irish harp with its silver strings 
on a blue background occupied the third and the 
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fourth repeated the first. The motto, previously EN 
DAT VIRGINIA QVINTAM, referring to the five 
separate crowns of England, Scotland, Ireland, France 
and Virginia to which the Stuarts laid claim, had to 
be modified to QVARTAM now that England and 
Scotland were one. These changes are equally to be 
seen on the “Great Seal Deputed of the Colony” but 
there the motto was sometimes feminine, sometimes 
neuter, depending on whether the official view was 
that QVINTAM or QVINTVM agreed with the 
noun coronam (crown) or regnum (kingdom). On 
the arms, with the exceptions of the Smith and Bev- 
erley title pages, QVINTAM is always used before 
1707 and QVARTAM afterwards. 

That Virginia was aware of the need to follow the 
change of 1707 is shown by the resolution of the 
Legislative Council in 1710, when “two large looking 
glasses with the Arms of the Colony on them accord- 
ing to the new Mode” were ordered for a room on 
the second floor of the Governor’s Palace at Williams- 
burg. The arms painted on the cupola of the Capitol 
also show this later version of Anne’s arms. 

With the accession of the Hanoverians in the per- 
son of George I in 1714, the royal arms and so the 
arms of Virginia again changed. Instead of, as former- 
ly, repeating the joint arms of England and Scotland, 
the fourth shield now bore the arms of the King of 
England as the ruling sovereign of Hanover. This new 
addition to the arms was a shield divided into three; 
in the first section were the arms of the Duchy of 
Brunswick (two golden leopards on a red field), in 
the second, those of the Duchy of Lunenburg (a gold 
field powdered with red hearts, charged with a blue 
lion rampant), and in the third, beneath the other 
two, the arms of the Duchy of Westphalia (a silver 
horse running against a red background). On an 
inescutcheon was a shield with a red background on 
which was a golden crown of Charlemagne, in ref 
erence to the Hanoverians’ dignity as Electoral Princes 
of the Holy Roman Empire. All else remained un- 
changed. This version of the arms of Virginia, with 
greater or lesser accuracy and in a variety of styles 
was the one in use until the “Cote for Virginia” was 
replaced by the arms of the independent Common- 
wealth, 

Exactly” how soon the Hanoverian version of the 
Virginia arms appeared in some public form is un- 
certain and no documented example of its use before 
the 1730s is known, but in the reigns of George Il 
and George III, it was used with increasing frequency 
and in a wide variety of ways. 
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N In 1733, William Parks, Virginia’s first printer and 


ve papermaker, used the arms on the title page of A 
ce Collection of All the Acts of Assembly and at least 
to as early as 1736 was printing them on the title pages 
id of the Journal of the House of Burgesses, a practice 
De continued as long as the Journals were kept and is- 
ut sued in print by his successors as official printers to 
es the colony. Although he did not print the arms in 
as the title banner of the Virginia Gazette, as his suc- 
ne cessors did from 1750 onwards and until Purdie 
n changed things in June 1776, Parks nevertheless 
¥ incorporated them in the paper by using a very rough 
re but clearly recognizable version as the watermark 

in the paper specially produced for the Gazette after 
re he opened his paper mill at Williamsburg about 1744. 
ne The “arms” watermark, whilst recognizably the arms 
1g of the colony, differs slightly from the standard ver- 
d sion in that the quarters of the royal arms are not 
mn depicted on separate crowned shields, but as quarters 
IS of one shield and the St. George’s cross is omitted. 
ol This was perhaps a deliberate simplification of the 

design to facilitate the making of the necessary mold. 
t- Besides being used for the Gazette, paper bearing this 
he mark was used in editions of Stith’s History of the 
ar First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia (1747 and 
d, 1753 editions), The Virginia Almanac for 1757 and 
of Sauer’s Biblia of 1763. Parks appears to have used 
Ww two molds with this version of the full arms and 
2 probably had a third on which the arms were more 
of correctly shown, but only examples of the third 
in quarter of the arms, i.e., the Irish harp on a crowned 
Id shield, are known from a book printed by Parks at 
ue Williamsburg in 1749. From Parks’ time onward, too, 
er 


the arms appeared on the printed Acts of Assembly. 
These locally produced versions of the arms are in- 
an teresting as examples of the various styles in which 


i the basic arms were reproduced, showing how Vir- 
of ginia printers or engravers coped with the heraldic 
aad intricacies facing them. 
ir With the arms over the door of their House and 
th seeing them elsewhere in the Capitol and Palace, 
es it is not surprising that the Burgesses should wish to 
- use the arms as a bookplate or on the cover of books. 
n- In February 1769, a little belatedly, the Treasurer 
of the Colony, Robert Carter Nicholas, wrote to John 
he Norton, of the London merchant firm of John Norton 
sal and Sons, asking him to send six dozen octavo prayer 
vi books for the House with “the Virginia Arms impress’d 
Il on one of the Covers.” In August 1768, George Wythe 
ey had earlier written to Norton for “a copper plate, 


with the arms of Virginia neatly engraved,” for book- 
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plates to be pasted in books belonging to the House. 
This is probably the version which shows, beneath 
the arms, the Council Chamber and was engraved by 
one Dent of Ball Alley, off Lombard Street, in the 
City of London. Alternatively, it may have been the 
other version showing the arms alone—and aesthetical- 
ly, a more pleasing plate—which is also used in some 
of the surviving volumes from official colonial libraries. 

Governor Botetourt, so we are told, had the arms 
painted on his magnificent coach, surely the cynosure 
of the eyes of the capital on ceremonial occasions. 
More lastingly, he gave the colony yet another rep- 
resentation of its arms on the iron stove of the House 
of Burgesses, commissioned by him before his death 
and shipped in 1770, at the order of the Governor's 
cousin and executor, the Duke of Beaufort, by Abra- 
ham Buzaglo, merchant, of 14, Catherine Street, 
Strand, almost opposite Somerset House, It is doubtful 
if Buzaglo manufactured the stove; most probably he 
acted as agent and middleman. 

The use of arms on coins is a time-honored tradition 
and when the colony had copper half-pennies minted 
at the Royal Mint in London in 1773, the arms of 
Virginia, in modified form, appeared on the reverse. 
However “unofficial” and unauthorized the use of 
the ungranted arms of the long defunct London Com- 


Lord Botetourt ordered this stove as a present for 
the House of Burgesses. 
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pany may have been hitherto, the wording of the 
warrant to the Mint for this coinage on May 20, 1773, 
confirmed the prescriptive use in describing the de- 
sign—“. . . the Virginia Arms on the Reverse with 
the St. George’s cross leaving out the Escutcheons 
and Crowns except one Crown at the Top as in the 
Guinea, without Crest Supporters and Motto except 
the word Virginia round the Arms with the Date 
of the Year.” 

As with coins, so with banknotes. In sending his 
instructions to John Norton and Sons to procure 
printed notes for official issue by the Treasury of 
the Colony, Robert Carter Nicholas, in a letter of 
March 17, 1773, described the type of note required 
and one of the components of the design was to be 
“the Virginia Arms . . . in the form of a seal.” There 
was some confusion between Nicholas and James 
Ingram, who produced the notes, as on September 
10, 1773. Nicholas wrote that what he wanted was 
to impress the arms with a stamp, i.e., emboss them 
on each note; and, if Norton and Ingram agreed that 
this was sound, Norton was to get “a machine” with 
“the Virg* Arms in Miniature or any other Device 
you like better” for the purpose. In the end, Nicholas 
was overborne and the notes as finally issued, both 
by Colonial and Convention governments, had the 
arms printed on them. 

A principal symbol of royal power in the colony 
was the mace of the House of Burgesses. There must 
have been a mace from the inception of the House 
but after 1722, when a new one was ordered, nothing 
is known of it. This new mace appears to have escaped 
damage when the Capitol was burnt in 1747. What 
it was like is unknown for in 1794 it was sold as 


The top of Wil- 
liamsburg’s cere- 
monial silver mace. 


a result of a resolution of the House of Delegates 
of November 17, 1794. In 1792 the delegates had 
condemned its continued use as “a badge or appendage 
of kingly pomp,” inconsistent with “the principles of 
republican government.” It may well be that this 
“badge of kingly pomp” bore the Colony’s arms Cit 
would certainly bear the royal arms), and, if so, would 
carry the use of the “Cote for Virginia” well into 
the time of independent government. The mace of 
the City of Williamsburg, made in 1749-50 by the 
London goldsmiths, Peter Archambo and Peter Maure, 
still survives and bears on one of its four sides the 
shield of arms of Virginia and on another, the crest. 
Like its fellow of the House of Burgesses, it was 
doubtless sold after independence was gained, but 
happily has survived and is back in Williamsburg. 

With the severance of the ties which once linked 
Virginia and the United Kingdom, the arms of the 
colony reflected the political realities which the “Cote 
for Virginia” had for so long illustrated. The royal 
arms of the Hanoverians were no longer appropriate 
on the seal of the former Colony and on its arms. 
A new design replaced the old. That the “Cote for 
Virginia” is not yet entirely dead is clearly attested 
by the surviving examples at Williamsburg and else- 
where in the Old Dominion. 7 7 1 
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i. the meandering wake of her history Virginia 
has produced a whole pride of adventurers. Their 
claims to fame have taken some of them to distant 
places of the earth, John Colter, of Augusta County, 
went to the Far West and discovered the Yellow- 
stone. Alexander Macaulay, of the Yorktown family, 
went south to Colombia and stirred up enough at- 
tention to be executed by a firing squad. Lewis Little- 
page, of Hanover County, went east and did a variety 
of things, such as becoming the first American to 
be formally presented to a Russian sovereign. Some 
Virginians even went north, but we won't talk about 
them. But there was one who achieved his brief and 
peculiar fame by staying right in his home county of 
Rockbridge and going in a different direction. He 
went up. 

He was James Hays Piper (1800-1854). His life 
span, which almost bracketed the unspecialized ante- 
bellum era, gave him time to pursue half a dozen ca- 
teers. He gained distinction in every one of them, 
but today his name is unknown. No likeness of him 
has ever been located. Yet his reputation—the linger- 
ing memory of what he symbolized—has never died 
since his eighteenth year. This is because he decided, 
one day that summer, to stroll south from Washington 
College in Lexington (now Washington and Lee 
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James Hays Piper led six lives—as educator, 
engineer, politician, clergyman, Federal ofh- 
cial and militia officer—but he has been re- 
membered only for the one adventure he 


wanted to forget. 


University), where he was studying for the Presby- 
terian ministry, and have a look at Mr. Jefferson’s 
Natural Bridge. When he got there, almost as an 
afterthought, he climbed it. 

That might have been an end to the matter if 
one of the three fellow students who also went along 
had not resolved to write the whole thing down, on 
the spot, as proof of an incredible tale. He testified 
that Piper had climbed straight up the rock over- 
hang of the Bridge and emerged fresh enough to 
meet the rest of them coming down the mountain 
side. Then he left his manuscript with the caretaker 
of the Bridge, a free Negro called Patrick Henry. 
The annalist was a Lexington boy, two years younger 
than Piper, named William A. Caruthers. In later 
years Caruthers combined the successful practice of 
medicine with a writing bent that established him 
as one of the earliest significant novelists Virginia 
produced and his first recorded writing has had a 
career of its own. As much as anything else he wrote, 
even The Cavaliers of Virginia or The Knights of 
the Golden Horse-Shoe, this teen-age screed was re- 
sponsible for adding his name to such monumental 
compilations as The Cambridge History of American 
Literature and the University of Chicago’s A Diction- 
ary of Americanisms. For Caruthers had recorded a 
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fantastic feat by a daring young man and the nation 
at large has always admired daring. He had recorded, 
as it were, another American epic and within ten 
years James Hays Piper was a legend. 

In July, 1828, a new Philadelphia weekly called the 
Souvenir printed a brief article entitled “The Natural 
Bridge, or a Scene in Virginia.” Its author was anony- 
mous, which may be why he felt so free to describe 
just how that daring young man felt as he inched 
his way to the crest of the awesome structure. The 
humble Souvenir went out of business two years 
later, but by that time this little item had been re- 
printed at least twice. In 1837 it attained regional 
prominence down in Tennessee when a collector of 
“elegant extracts,” William Fields, Jr., included it in 
the second edition of his Literary and Miscellaneous 


Scrap Book. In 1846 Elihu Burritt, the “Learned 
Blacksmith,” also tried his hand at recording the 
climber’s exact sensations. He did so in an eye-mist- 
ing essay called “The Natural Bridge; or, One Niche 
the Highest,” for his volume, Sparks from the Anvil. 
When this was reprinted as “The Ambitious Youth” 
in McGuffey’s Fifth Reader (1853), James Piper, 
still anonymous, had reached the big time. There were 
two points of view as to how he had. 

The Souvenir author, whose account was reprinted 
as recently as 1946, saw in this feat nothing but “a 
monument of hardihood, of rashness, and of folly.” 
Elihu Burritt saw just the opposite. Here was a per- 
sonification of undaunted youth. Since neither gentle- 
man had bothered about accuracy, from the very be- 
ginning three tendrils of distortion commenced to 
twine outwards from the story’s central stem, in 
places as remote as London, England, or Bradford, 
Vermont. This stripling had climbed the Bridge be- 


cause, when halfway up, he’d been afraid to come 
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down. . . . At the final stage he’d been hauled to 
safety and success by a rope (or a pole). . . . Once 
on top, “in a state of perfect exhaustion and violent 
nervous agitation” (to take the English traveller Henry 
Tudor’s 1834 interpretation) he’d fainted dead away, 

As the decades rolled by, the tendrils sent out 
small extra shoots. Take the climber’s first name, for 
example. Burritt had called him William. In the 
1880s, Charles Dudley Warner claimed it was Henry. 
Take his last name. The English economist, Harriet 
Martineau, gave it as Blacklock in her Retrospect of 
Western Travel (1838). The New York Hearth and 
Home magazine (1862) gave it as Pepper. Two well- 
known figures, David Hunter Strother, or “Porte 
Crayon,” in 1857 and John Esten Cooke in 1871, 
denied the youth had climbed the Bridge at all. He 


Piper was buried in this tomb at 
Speedwell, Wythe County. His 
epitaph: Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord. 


had really slunk up the adjoining mountainside. Even 
The Father of His Country got into the act by proxy. 
When that one-man paper mill from Philadelphia, 
George Lippard, published Washington and His Gem- 
erals (1850), he of course repeated the long-bearded 
legend about Washington’s having carved his initials 
on the Bridge. Then he added that, having done $9, 
the great one proceeded to climb the Bridge as well, 
The Bridge’s height shot up to five hundred feet 
Cit is two hundred and fifteen). In 1879, when Moses 
White was orating about the early history of the 
University of Tennessee to some of its alumni, he 
gravely assured them that “a peculiar pallid appear 
ance was wont, by [Piper’s] acquaintance, to be at 
tributed to the fright which he received on that oc 
casion.” When Piper’s wife died in 1882, almost thirty 
years after her husband, the Woodstock Shenandoah 
Herald granted her a prominent obituary. But it 
wasn’t really about her. Captioned “A Thrilling In 
cident Recalled,” it was actually a rehash of all the 
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old errors about Piper's ascent of Natural Bridge. 

Meanwhile William A. Caruthers’ first-hand report 
of the incident remained available at the Bridge. Rel- 
atively few people saw it, of course, and about 1845 
the manuscript was destroyed by fire. By 1838 Dr. 
Caruthers had had his fill of the fantasies going around 
the nation and released his eyewitness account, “Climb- 
ing the Natural Bridge,” for the July issue of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine in New York City. Here at 
last were the facts, by someone who wished neither 
to denigrate nor to glorify, but to attest. They have 
been quoted with gusto, if not so frequently as the 
fantasies, at least by a few of the more careful chron- 
iclers, such as Henry Howe in his Historical Collec- 
tions of Virginia (1845) and Colonel William Couper 
in his History of the Shenandoah Valley (1952). 
Now over the decades, each of these commentators 
—opponent, admirer, or neutralist—was actually en- 
gaged in creating one impression: somebody's fame 
for derring-do. By the 1870s Moses White could as- 
sert that Tennessee youngsters were reading the story 
of that daring young man with as much fascination 
as they did Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho or 
Mrs. Roche’s Children of the Abbey. In other words 
the deed, not the doer, was the thing. How did the 
doer feel about all this? 

He didn’t like it. 

When Samuel Kercheval, historian of the Valley 
of Virginia, tried to interview Piper on the subject 
in 1836, he got nowhere. For by now James H. Piper, 
having burned his bridges behind him, was a person 
of substance. After taking his A.B, degree at Wash- 
ington College in 1819, he had taught school in 
Rockbridge, then in 1824 made a very good mar- 
riage. It was to Frances Smyth, a daughter of Alex- 
ander Smyth of Wythe County, former Inspector 
General in the War of 1812, now United States 
Congressman, and the man for whom Smyth County 
is named. Shortly thereafter Piper journeyed south- 
west to Columbia, Tennessee, where he opened an- 
other school. Though he was probably a Presbyterian 
minister by this time, he now changed to the Episco- 
pal church, helping establish a congregation in Co- 
lumbia, attending the first Episcopal convention in 
the State at Nashville, in 1829, and according to 
church annalist Arthur H. Noll becoming the “provi- 
dential instrument” whereby the future father of 
Episcopalianism in Tennessee, and a founder of the 
University of the South, Bishop James H. Otey, en- 
tered the fold. He also became friendly with the local 
lawyer and United States Congressman, James K. 
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Polk, and his attractive wife, Sarah. In 1830 Piper 
earned his M.A. degree from East Tennessee College 
at Knoxville and assumed the chair of mathematics 
on that campus. In 1833 he became its President. 
For some reason he wasn’t happy in the post, resigned 
the next year, and tried to get an appointment through 
Congressman Polk as a Visitor to West Point. When 
this didn’t work out, he went back to Wythe County, 
Virginia. 

From there on April 19th, 1836, as a good Jack- 
sonian Democrat he wrote Polk, now Speaker of the 
House, recommending his brother-in-law, Colonel Har- 
old Smyth, for the office of Governor of the new Wis- 
consin Territory, Polk had done Piper a good tum 
some time back so a week later he wrote again, ask- 
ing that he himself be named Surveyor General for 
the Territory as he needed the income badly. When 
he didn’t get it, he turned to the field of civil engi- 
neering. As assistant to State Engineer, Claudius 
Crozet, for the southwestern part of the Common- 
wealth, Piper located the road from Grayson Court 
House across the Blue Ridge to Mount Airy, North 
Carolina. He was also active in politics, and for 
the five sessions from 1840 to 1846 was State Senator 
at Richmond for that vast mountain barony occupied 
by the counties of Carroll, Grayson, Pulaski, Smyth, 
Tazewell, and Wythe. People began calling him 
Colonel. When Polk was nominated for the Presi- 
dency, Piper informed a mutual friend, Dr. John B. 
Hays, back at Columbia on September 23rd, 1844, 
that this “appears, indeed, to have been the dictate 
of a kind and all-wise Providence” and that Demo- 
cratic success in Virginia “will dissolve, inevitably and 
forever, the villainous combination of the Whig party.” 
From his Richmond vantage point he kept the new 
Chief Executive informed of local political maneuvers. 
By February, 1845, providence—a word beginning 
with the same initial as Polk—rewarded the Colonel 
with a slot in the Administration. 

On April 13th, 1846, Piper and General Jacobs 
of Knoxville sat down to a family dinner with the 
Polks at Washington. That same night the President 
informed Senator Pennypacker of Virginia that next 
day he was going to nominate Piper for the post of 
Chief Clerk in the General Land Office (now the 
Bureau of Land Management), Department of the 
Interior. Despite a tiff with Secretary of State Bu 
chanan over a lazy underling he wanted to fire, and 
Buchanan wanted retained, Piper had Polk’s conf- 
dence and rose to be Acting Commissioner of the 


Land Office. After a year and a half, however, and 
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despite a salary of $1,800 annually, he had had 
enough. On November 6th, 1847, he wrote the Pres- 
ident, in his typically copper-plate hand, a one-sen- 
tence letter of resignation to take effect ten days 
later. Then he went back to southwest Virginia. 
Since the ’40s Piper and his wife Frances—there 
were no children—had had a big brick home in 
Wythe County about a mile and a half west of 
Speedwell on the north side of Cripple Creek, Here 
they settled down, and the Colonel proceeded to 


Sketch by Lewis Miller of the town of Wytheville which was surveyed by Piper ‘in pursuance 
to an Act” of Assembly passed March 6, 1839. 


resume his status of prominent local citizen. He be- 
came president of the Southwest Turnpike Company. 
He drew up the first town plan of Wytheville, was 
active in Fraternal Lodge #5 A.F. and A.M., and 
conducted the leading academy. 

In March, 1852, the Southern Literary Messenger 
at Richmond reported that this living legend still 
adamantly refused to discuss the romantic feat of 
his youth: climbing the Natural Bridge. When the 
legend died on September 8th, 1854, at the Sulphur 
Springs in Grayson County, it was nothing romantic 
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that killed him. He had been at work locating the 
Wytheville-Raleigh turnpike through Wythe and Gray- 
son when taken ill with dysentery. 

Here was a man who had, you might say, led six 
lives: educator, engineer, politician, clergyman, Fed- 
eral official, militia officer. Yet the most intense search 
has never turned up a single obituary notice. Perhaps 
Piper wanted it that way. If so then that vixen, Fate, 
in spinsterly vexation has willed otherwise, decreeing 


that he be remembered for the one thing he did that 


* 


he most wished forgotten. Why had he done it? Be- 
cause as the moutain climbers say, it was there. It 
issued a challenge. He answered that challenge. He 
did it deliberately, and he did it first. True, he never 
got as high toward Heaven as the Himalayas, as did 
Sir Edmund Hillary, and there was no Queen to 
knight him. But is he not in the authentic ancestral 
line? Does he not make one with all those explorers 
royal who scale the crests, plumb the deeps, burrow 
through the bowels of old Mother Earth in their end- 
less attempt to assay her unutterable mysteries? 7 7 4 
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world of music recalls a year in which 
the great English composer taught 


German and violin to the tobacco 


planters’ daughters. 


\ \ HEN Claire Delius Black be- 


gan writing a biography of her brother, 
the famous English composer, some 
twenty years ago, she recalled his 
allusions to a year spent in Virginia 
and hoped to fill in details of the 
missing chapter in the musician’s life. 

The letter Mrs. Black addressed to 
the “headmaster of the Grammar 
School” was received by John D. 
Riddick, who was at the time the 
principal of Danville’s high school. 
He had never heard of Frederick 
Delius and was too absorbed by his 
professional duties to investigate the 
matter. Happily, however, he passed 
the letter on to a friend who did 
begin making inquiries. 

At first, the quest seemed vain. Sur- 
face recollections of the composer had 
been engulfed by time since 1885, 
the year that Delius had spent in 
Virginia. Older residents, even vener- 
able Harry Wooding who had been 
mayor of Danville for 46 years and 
knew so many citizens by name, pro- 
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DELIUS IN 
DANVILLE 


In 1959 Averett Baptist College 


celebrates its centennial and the 


Delius gave this picture to Virginia Ann 
Gee who tore it in two pieces but never 
had the heart to throw them away. 


fessed to recall nothing at all about 
the composer. 

Not even the people in Danville’s 
small musical world could shed any 
light on the matter and the whole 
search was about to be dropped when 
Miss Janie Averett was approached. 
She had been a music teacher for many 
years and was the sister of Sam Aver- 
ett who had a large part in the opera- 
tion of Averett College where Delius 
had taught the daughters of wealthy 
tobacco planters the rudiments of 
counterpoint and harmony and a 
smattering of German. 

The first thing that greeted the 
inquirer was a large, autographed por- 
trait of Frederick Delius, framed and 
standing on the grand piano. With- 
in a few minutes, old memories had 
been unloosed and Miss Averett was 
recalling many episodes in the life 
of the young Englishman who came 
to Danville for one musically event- 
ful year. Miss Averett also knew other 
people who remembered the composer 


and, bit by bit, the mosaic of the 
hitherto lost interlude has come to 
life. 

To see the Delius story in full per- 
spective, one should know something 
of his early life in England. He was 
the son of Julius Delius, the wealthy 
owner of a woolen mill in Bradford 
who, following the tradition of fam- 
ily mills, expected his oldest son to 
inherit and carry on the industrial 
tradition. 

His sister, Claire, in her biography, 
makes it plain that from the first 
Fritz, as her brother was affectionately 
known, showed no aptitude for busi- 
ness, although at seven years of 
age he was astonishing the family by 
his improvisations on the piano. On 
Christmas morning he would rout the 
other nine children from their beds 
and, standing outside the parental 
bedchamber, he would line out the 
tune on his violin as they sang the 
famous Yorkshire carol, Christians, 
Awake, Salute the Happy Morn. 
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Where he had learned to play the 
violin is still a matter of uncertainty. 

Delius, pére, was determined to 
“get music out of his head” and con- 
sidered that any ambition for a musi- 
cal career was a tragic symptom of 
effeminacy. As a final resort, one of 
his agents in America purchased an 
orange grove at Solano, some forty 
miles downstream from Jacksonville, 
Florida, on the banks of the listless 
and brackish St. John’s River. 

Here, the father believed, the real- 
ities of the citrus business would make 
a man of Fritz. But it was a big 
mistake on his father’s part. Tropical 
nights, Negroes singing chanties and 
spirituals in their flats on the river, 
huge live oaks with their festooning 
moss, simply rekindled the muse and 
stimulated his cherished determina- 
tion. Then came a moment of decision. 
He “chucked orange growing for 
good,” as he was later quoted as say- 
ing, and set his sights on music at 
the risk of being cut off by an irate 
parent who felt that he had been out- 
witted by his rebellious son. 

The Danville story begins at this 
point, although there is still something 
nebulous about the circumstances un- 
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der which Delius reached Danville 
in September, 1885. 

Mrs. Black was quite sure that her 
brother reached Danville, with his 
fiddle case under his arm, but down 
to his last sou, and that judicious in- 
quiries led him to the home of Pro- 
fessor R. S. Phifer, head of the music 
department of Roanoke Female Col- 
lege, by which name Averett was 
then known. Mr. Phifer was the 
accepted leader of the classical music 
movement in Danville, such as it was 
in a milieu of tobacco and cotton 
mills, and he at once recognized pro- 
fessional protocol in dealing with a 
colleague. 

There is another version which 
Mrs. Black says was never confirmed 
by her brother. It was that he had 
read in a Jacksonville newspaper that 
the Danville College was in need of 
a music teacher and he had seized 
the opportunity. 

In any event, Delius became estab- 
lished in Danville as a teacher of 
music and German and avidly absorb- 
ing instruction in harmony by Pro- 
fessor Phifer. 

Before Mrs. Phifer died some years 
ago, she recorded her lively impres- 


Delius had a romantic 
attachment to Virginia 
Ann Gee who was one of 
his pupils. She wore his 
ring during her last year 
at college and he com- 
posed music for her. 


sions of “the nice Englishman with 
such charming manners.” He was of 
good build, with dark brown hair, a 
black mustache and a sensuous mouth. 
He was an entertaining conversation- 
alist. 

“My husband used to say that the 
young man possessed genius and that 
he had music in his head, but when 
he put it down, nobody but he could 
play it.” 

Mrs. Phifer continued to draw upon 
fragments of memory and she was 
nearly 94 when she set them down. 
“There was rarely a day,” she re- 
called, “he did not come to our home 
on Jefferson Street, taking meals with 
us, telling jokes, amusing my children 
and always scribbling music which he 
would sit down at the piano and play. 
He loved to extemporize and would 
take a simple tune and convert it 
into soaring passages like a tapestry 
of music whch charmed us all.” 

In the light of his later life and 
his prolific contribution to the musical 
literature of his age, one must not 
overlook the impact of his Danville 
experience. Mrs. Willa Giles, one of 
Mrs. Phifer’s children who died not 
long ago, admitted that at the age 
of ten she was “deeply in love” with 
Delius. She recalled that he would 
frequent the tobacco stemmeries where 
sometimes three hundred Negroes 
could be found in a large room strip- 
ping out the veins from the tobacco 
leaves before processing. It was well 
known that the manufacturer got more 
out of a “singing bunch” and for 
that reason every stemmery had its 
song leader who would line out the 
tune, drawn from the nostalgic hym- 
nology of the slaves, and the whole 
company would join in. 

There is little doubt that the four- 
teen variations on a slave tune, known 
as Appalachia, are founded on a 
song he heard in Danville. This great 
work is marked by the off-stage hum- 
ming of a choral group, for Delius 
was one of the first to employ the 
human voice as an orchestral instru- 
ment. In this instance the voices take 
up in full tone a chanty he heard at 
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Solano: “O Honey I’m a goin’ down 
the river in the mawnin.” 

There was a romantic note too 
about young Delius, then in his early 
twenties. 

The Phifers soirées were a great 
delight to musically-inclined people. 
There would be, perhaps, a Mendels- 
sohn concerto, with Delius playing 


first fiddle. There would be pleasant 


into two pieces and both preserved. 
Said Mrs. Hunt: “He wrote a song 
for me and I kept it for many years.” 

“Mr. Delius was a lovely young 
man and a good teacher of music. His 
violin playing was a dream. I was 
only fifteen at the time and hardly 
knew my own mind, liking two other 
boys at the same time, besides Mr. 
Delius. I was never really engaged 


We, 


“The nice Englishman with such charming manners” at- 
tended Sunday night musicales at the Phifers’ house, 
still standing on Jefferson Street in Danville. 


causerie with sherry and cake on the 
sideboard. Among those who attended 
was a student at the college and pupil 
of Delius named Virginia Ann Gee, 
who was then in her mid-teens. 
Miss Gee later became Mrs. Glenn 
Hunt and she too has passed on, but 
we have her words admitting her at- 
tachment for Delius. “I wore his ring 
during my last year, but I gave it 
back to him when he left.” She had 
a photograph of Delius, neatly torn 
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to any of the three, although Delius 
asked me to wear his ring anyway, 
which I consented to do, without be- 
ing engaged to him. I think the piece 
of music he composed and dedicated 
to me was “Songs: of Sunset.” I gave 
him back his ring at Commencement. 
1 kept and prized the music he dedi- 
cated to me for a good many years but 
when we moved away all my music 
was lost.” 


Professor Phifer grew increasingly 


interested in his young protégé. Learn- 
ing about Delius’ early difficulties with 
his father, who in 1885 had no spe- 
cific knowledge of his son’s where- 
abouts, he undertook to write a long 
letter to the Bradford industrialist 
in which he said that young Fred 
possessed genius and that it was 
wrong to place obstacles in the way 
of a promising musical career. 

If there was any reply, it might 
today be among the many letters and 
papers at Burleigh, the old McGehee 
plantation which Mrs. Phifer inherited 
from her mother. Professor Phifer’s 
letters and papers are still in his old 
secretary. Not many months ago, Mrs. 
Giles, thumbing through a pile of 
musical scores came upon a copy of 
Appalachia, inscribed in Delius’ own 
hand “To my friend R S Phifer.” It 
bore the imprimatur of a German 
firm. 

Delius banked his fees and at the 
end of 1885 was on his way to fur 
ther musical progress. He was given 
a fond farewell by such worthies as 
Louis Dibrell and Jere Nicholas whose 
resonant baritone renderings of “Down 
in the Deep” lent further color to 
Danville’s musical activities. 

Now comes another period of un- 
certainty. After leaving Danville, 
Delius disappeared into thin air and 
even his own sister was never able 
to learn more than a rumor that he 
became organist of a church in Brook- 
lyn and that he met Walt Whitman 
somewhere on Long Island as a prel- 
ude to building his later great work, 
Sea Drift, on Whitman’s poem, Leaves 
of Grass. 

Meanwhile, Julius Delius, growing 
old and perhaps chastened, was will- 
ing to re-enact the Prodigal Son story 
and hired a firm of detectives in New 
York to find out where his boy was 
and what he was doing. 

From then on the path was roseate. 
Delius was welcomed home at Brad- 
ford by a father who realized that 
his son had broadened and that even 
if penurious, his American interlude 
was marked by major chords. The 
next step was to Leipzig where Julius 
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Delius provided him with an allow- 
ance to complete his education. 
Edouard Grieg became interested in 
him. So did Elgar and Strindberg, for 
there was something about the chro- 
matic passages of his works which 
seemed to provide a new, modern 
dimension in music. 

Delius finally arrived in the Quar- 
tier Latin of Paris where he became 
the boon companion of Gauguin and 
Pissarro. His first work of consequence, 
in 1899, was Paris, Song of a Great 
City, a symphony for full orchestra 
based on the old street cries of Paris. 

Later, he married Jelka Rosen, 
a Danish artist. They settled at Grez- 
sur-Loing near Fontairiebleau, in the 
remnants of a monastery and close 
to a castle where Louis IX had lived 
as a child. Here, Delius poured out 
his musical soul. The Florida Suite, 
his gesture to Solano Grove, has only 
recently been recorded, the score hav- 


Delius played on this pi- 
ano and on the two vio- 
lins above it in the 
Phifers’ music room. His 
friendship with the 
Phifers marked a turning 
point in his musical ca- 
reer, 
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ing been lost for years. Appalachia 
was composed here and rapturously 
received at its premiére in Elberfeld, 
Germany. Koanga, an opera based on 
life in New Orleans, also has a dis- 
tinct Southern flavor. 

But before long, tragedy struck. 
Delius, at the zenith of his powers, 
went blind and was overcome by a 
progressive muscular disease. An un- 
flagging energy resulted in one of 
the strangest relationships in the realm 
of music. Delius became acquainted 
with Eric Fenby, a young Yorkshire 
organist, who went to Grez and mas- 
tered a sort of musical shorthand so 
that he might compensate for the 
inability of Delius to write. 

Delius, in his wheel chair, would 
say something like this: 

“Fenby, I want you to imagine 
you are sitting on the cliffs in the 
heather looking out over the sea. The 
sustained chord in the high strings 


suggests the clear sky. In a bar, divide 
strings chord of D major—A D F— 
sharp doubled at the octave lowest 
note, the A string of the violas. Dove- 
tail the violin parts. Hold the chord 
for two bars.” 

In this remarkable instance of spirit- 
ual teamwork, some of Delius’ greatest 
works were composed. 

Probably his greatest disappoint- 
ment was the long failure of musical 
England to recognize his works. His 
music was virtually unknown until 
Sir Thomas Beecham became his grand 
patron and gave a cycle of Delius 
works at the Queen’s Hall in a pro- 
gram which lasted four days. Delius, 
a hopeless cripple and near death, 
was wheeled into the hall and given 
a reception which brought tears to 
the eyes of many. 

Delius died June 10, 1934 and was 
buried in the Grez cemetery, without 
benefit of clergy. Whether he was 
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an agnostic is uncertain. Some think 
that his Mass of Life could never 
have come from the mind of an un- 
believer. After one year, Jelka Delius 
decided that he should be buried in 
England. Just why the little village 
of Limpsfield, in Surrey, should have 
been chosen has caused much argu- 
ment. Most people thought that the 
moors of Yorkshire should have re- 
ceived his remains. Madame Delius, 
however, had her way. 

Delius was buried in the dead of 
night, with the Vicar reading the 
service, and on the following day a 
full orchestra came from London and 


played in the church a Delius num- 
ber conducted by Beecham. Madame 
Delius was overcome by pneumonia 
on her way from Grez to England. 
She died in a nursing home and was 
buried beside her husband the day 
after his interment. 

One other nebulous fragment of 
Delius history is related to Virginia. 

Mrs. Phifer recalled that a dozen 
or so years after Delius had left Dan- 
ville, he returned with a violinist 
named Lemenoff and a Russian prin- 
cess. They gave a concert at the Meth- 
odist College and Delius is said to 
have spent several days composing 


Until recently little was known of the American interval except through the music of Delius. 


music in his room at a Danville hotel, 

So here ends the story of the lost 
year of Frederick Delius whose im 
perishable works have risen to new 
recognition thanks to the batons of 
Beecham and Barbirolli. Musical mem- 
ories of the Danville interlude remain 
and a few tangible souvenirs. At Bur 
leigh is the piano on which Deliys 
played, his music stand and at least 
two of his fiddles, to say nothing of 
the metronome which clacked out the 
tempo for the planters’ daughters 
while the young composer fortified his 
ambition and his finances to become 
a master of his art. ¥ 7 7 


The Florida Suite was a musical reminiscence of Solano (below) and Appalachia was based on 


a tune heard in the tobacco stemmeries of Danville. 
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FAUQUIER’S 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS 


Explorers . . . land speculators . . . tobacco planters . . . German im- 


migrants . 


. opened up the wilderness which became Fauquier 


County, famed today for fox hunting and steeplechase . . . historic 


homes . . . beef and dairy cattle. 
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o heighten the beauty of these parts, the first 
Springs of most of those great Rivers which run into 
the Atlantick Ocean, or Cheseapeack Bay, do here break 
out, and in various branches interlace the flowry 
Meads, whose luxurious herbage invites numerous 
herds of Red Deer . . . to feed.” So wrote John Lederer, 
who in 1670 was the first white man to enter that 
part of the Sioux Indian territory which would be 
known 89 years later as Fauquier County. 

By 1709, Tidewater tobacco planters were apply- 
ing, with the idea of speculation, for large grants 
in this frontier land to the north. Such wealthy 
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planters, however, usually remained in Tidewater 
themselves and sent their overseers and slaves to plant 
tobacco plantations in the undeveloped country. 
Thomas Tibbitt, perhaps the earliest settler, took up 
residence on his grant in the area, March 6, 1709. 
Increasing his vast domain, Colonel (“King”) Carter, 
in the same year filed two patents in the name of 
his infant son, Charles. But he was an absentee plant- 
er and had already taken grants in the name of James 
Innes as early as 1704. 

Germantown, founded in 1721 by “Governor Spots- 
wood’s Germans,” industrious, thrifty and hardy pio- 
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neers, was the first permanent white settlement in 
this Ultima Thule of Virginia. Each settler was as- 
signed 150 acres at an annual rental of 48 cents. Two 
centuries later, the roster of names had the ring of 
a current Fauquier County voters list: Herman and 
John Fishback, Jacob Rector, Tillman Weaver, John 
Spilman, John Hoffman, John Kemper, John Joseph 
Martin and others. 

After Governor Spotswood negotiated the Treaty 
of Albany with the Indian Federation in 1722, this 
touted garden spot of northern Virginia was safe at 
last for extensive colonization. 

On May 1, 1759, under an Act of Assembly dated 
February 22, Fauquier County, with a population of 
1800, was formally established and named for Lieu- 
tenant Governor Francis Fauquier, “the ornament 


Interior and exterior views of Leeds Church, which 

dates from 1769, when the Parish of Leeds was 

severed from Hamilton, with headquarters in 
Prince William County. 
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and delight of Virginia.” Fauquier was formed from 
territory which had previously been part of Prince 
William County which, in its turn, had been carved 
from Stafford and King George counties in 1730. 

So 1959 marks the two hundredth anniversary of 
Fauquier County and her fame, fortune and traditions 
were re-enacted in pageantry before 10,000 at the open- 
ing of the bicentennial year in Warrenton, the coun- 
ty seat, on May 1. 

Famous sons of Fauquier, both past and present, 
were honored. The speaker of the day, Senator Harry 
Flood Byrd, standing in the shadow of the newly 
unveiled statue of Chief Justice John Marshall, paid 
tribute to Judge Howard W. Smith, native of the 
county and veteran statesman. 

Memorabilia of John Marshall—Marshall was born 
near Germantown, later lived at “Markham” and “Oak 


Hill,” near Delaplane—and other notables of national 
and international renown recalled the past in a dis- 
play of historical treasures during the bicentennial cel- 
ebration. This priceless collection, on exhibition for 
two days in the Court House, was said to be the 
most extensive ever gathered together for a single ex- 
hibit. Probably it will never be assembled again, since 
most of the relics were loaned by individuals. 
Possessions of the Chief Justice included a cast- 
iron fireback from his birthplace, his carpetbag, port- 
able desk, flat silver and a collection of his papers. 
The Custis family Bible, with entries recording the 
first marriage of Martha Washington and the birth 
of her children, attracted much attention, as did her 
personal mementos—her shawl, initialed handkerchief, 
earring and Charles Willson Peale miniatures of her 
children. Mrs. Washington had one of the miniatures 


General Lee’s family took refuge at “Kinloch” during the Civil War and here the Washington 
silver was buried deep in the garden. 
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fashioned into a bracelet and it was worn recently 
by a direct descendant in Fauquier County on her 
wedding day. 

George Washington was a property owner in 
Fauquier, having patented a grant of 2712 acres in 
the vicinity of Lost Mountain in 1768. Also, by a 
deed dated April 17, 1775, Bryan Fairfax conveyed 
to Washington some 600 acres near Delaplane, which 
he called “my Chattin’s Run tract.” Washington sur- 
veyed his own acreage and also the Alexandria-Win- 
chester Turnpike which still serves as part of the 
northern boundary of Fauquier County. 

The Washington silver, used by Mrs, Robert E. 
Lee, the former Mary Custis, during her lifetime, 
was included in the Fauquier exhibition. During the 
War between the States, when General Lee’s family 
was forced to leave Arlington, they fled to “Kinloch,” 
near The Plains. Here the Washington silver also 
found sanctuary, buried deep in the garden. 

The exploits of Colonel John Singleton Mosby 
make up the chief Confederate lore of the county, 
since Fauquier, fortunately, missed the major ravages 
of war during the North-South conflict. It was proba- 
bly for this reason that Mosby used the section as 
home base for his daring raids and he recruited many 
of his troopers from Fauquier. The crossroads village 
of Rectortown figures prominently in the Mosby saga. 
Rectortown, established as Maidstone in 1772 on 


30 acres of land belonging to John Rector, has sur- 
vived to the present in disproof of George Washing- 
ton’s prediction that the place “originated with and 
will end in two or three gin shops, which probably 
will exist no longer than they serve to ruin the pro- 
prietors and those who make the most frequent ap- 
plication to them.” The Gray Ghost and his raiders, 
portrayed by local horsemen, again rode the streets 
of Warrenton triumphantly in the bicentennial parade, 
Center of attraction in the Court House was the 
case in which were displayed his holster, the sash 
he was wearing when wounded, letters to Mosby 
from General Lee, and the cane given him by the 
Union drummer boy whose life he saved. Mosby had 
originally come to Fauquier from Charlottesville and 
was residing in Warrenton at the time of his death 
in 1915, at the age of 82. 

Fauquier was the birthplace of another great hero of 
the Confederacy, Brigadier-General Lewis A. Amni- 
stead, who was mortally wounded leading the assault 
on Cushing’s Union battery at Gettysburg. 

Economically, the War between the States had 
contradictory effects on Fauquier County. Some were 
ruined; others made fortunes. Warrenton was labeled 
a “real Yankee town for business,” where citizens were 
generous and hospitality unsurpassed. 

In his book, Rustics in Rebellion, George Alfred 
Townsend, a newspaper correspondent attached to the 


George Washington gloomily predicted that Rectortown “originated and will end in two or 
three gin shops.” 
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Northern Army, related of Warrenton: “There were 
plain, square, prim porches to all the dwellings, . . . 
The streets were pleasantly shaded. . . . Some of the 
dwellings about the place were elegant and spacious.” 
He observed that the ladies of Warrenton dared to 
flirt openly with Union officers of the Ninth New 
York Regiment, but they refused to walk under the 
Yankee flag and drew the line at singing northern 
patriotic songs. 

Eppa Hunton, soldier and United States Senator 
(1892-95), is one of Fauquier's long list of native 
sons who carved their names in Virginia history. Sam- 
uel Chilton, United States Congressman and de- 
fense counsel for John Brown is another. Also from 
the county were James Vass Brooke (1824-98), lawyer, 
soldier and statesman, member of the Secession Con- 
vention and signer of the Ordinance of Secession; Gen- 
eral James Kemper, Governor of Virginia, 1874-78; 
and General William (“Extra Billy”) Smith, one of 
the three to be elected Governor of the Commonwealth 
for two terms, in 1846, and again, in 1864. Bishop 
Alfred Magill Randolph, born in Fauquier County 
in 1836, was Chaplain of the Confederacy and first 
Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia. 

Fauquier’s formal church background originated in 
the year 1769 when the Parish of Leeds was severed 
from Hamilton, which had been established earlier 
from mother churches in Prince William County. “The 
line would divide said parish into two nearly equal 
parts, leaving a majority of tithables in the lower 
part.” The Reverend James Thompson, a Scotch tutor 
of the Thomas Marshall children, including the boy 
who was to become Chief Justice, began the ministry 
of Leeds. 

According to Bishop Meade, for whom a division of 
Leeds was named in 1840, “Marshalls and Amblers 
continued to settle in the (Leeds) neighborhood until 
they have become two small congregations. The six 
children of my esteemed friend, Thomas Marshall, 
settled in sight of each other on their father’s estate.” 

Handsome homes, built by Marshalls of that and 
the succeeding generation, are still among the show 
places of Fauquier. Although “Oak Hill,” part of John 
Marshall’s inheritance in 1818, was a simple, seven- 
room cottage with dormer windows, the Chief Justice 
‘made extensive renovations and additions to it soon 
after his father’s death, The “new” stone and plaster 
house with its classic facade, joined to the cottage by 
4 passageway, was built for his son, Thomas Marshall 
and his wife, Margaret Lewis of Weyanoke. 

Other existing Marshall estates, less known but 
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A century ago, there were 76 grist mills in the 
county, but only a few survive in the area today. 


equally noteworthy in features inherent to the gracious 
living of the past and present in northern Virginia, 
are “Carrington,” “Woodside,” directly back of “Oak 
Hill,” and “Ashleigh,” on Route 17. Still others are 
“Mt. Blanc,” built in 1820; “Leeds,” (1821), and 
“Ivanhoe,” (1844). 

The decade from 1830 to 1840 is considered the 
Golden Age of Fauquier history. Industrial statistics 
of 1840 show the production of bountiful crops of 
corn, wheat, oats and other cereals. They list 54,000 
pounds of tobacco cultivated, 75,000 pounds of wool 
sheared, and an aggregate number of cattle, hogs and 
sheep exceeding the totals set down fifty years later. 

Seventy-six grist mills were working to capacity. 
The conviviality of Fauquier citizens was assured by 
the 27,000 gallons of distilled and fermented liquors. 
Brick making, tanning, and the manufacture of car- 
riages and farm machinery were all thriving. 

A Fauquier inventor, Stephen McCormick, had given 
great impetus to the manufacture of machinery when 
he designed and cast the first iron plow in 1816. 
McCormick presented one of these implements to 
General Lafayette on his visit to Warrenton. On his 
return to France in 1841 Lafayette entered it in a 
plowing contest at Paris, where it won the premium. 

With prosperity came a marked increase in the 
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Ring of the Upperville Colt and Horse Show, which is the grandsire of hundreds of such 
shows now held all over the nation. 


population of the county, hitting a peak in 1830 with 
26,086. The ratio of whites to Negroes was about 
equal. A decided difference in trend was shown by 
the last official census of Fauquier in 1950, when 
substantially less than 10 percent of the 21,248 res- 
idents were Negroes. 

There was glamor and glitter to the social life 
of this earlier period. “The wealthy planters and their 
families, debonair-hearted and carefree, ministered to 
by their faithful negroes, lived at their ease, traveled 
in their coaches, rode, danced, and raced their fine 
horses,” wrote a nostalgic commentator in the fiftieth 
anniversary issue of the Fauquier Democrat in 1953. 


With the large landholders of Fauquier primarily . 


of English descent their natural heritage was love of 
sport. Cockfighting was a favorite pastime. A reported 
crowd of 1500 attended “The Great Chicken Pick of 
1836.” Zach Smith, whose trademark was a coonskin 
cap worn winter and summer, was a popular handler. 
As a restorative for a wounded cock, he would bury 
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the unfortunate up to the neck in moist earth! A 
back to nature sportsman, Zach was supposed to know 
where every red and grey fox in the county made 
his lair. 

Many private packs of hounds hunted the coverts 
of Fauquier during this time and even as far back 
as the late 18th century. The evolution of the sport, 
with all its facets, has given rise to a way of life in 
this section of Virginia now widely known as the 
“Hunt Country.” 

Throughout America fox hunting has proved to 
be more than just a gentleman’s sport and can now 
be classified as a business. It is estimated that over 
one hundred million dollars are currently involved 
in this sport in the United States. Over 800,000 
hounds are to be found in fox hunting kennels, and 
some 200,000 people participate in the sport of the 
chase. 

Fauquier boasts of supporting more hunts than any 
other county in Virginia or in the nation. The five 
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organized hunts are: Piedmont (dating from 1840), 
Warrenton (1887), Orange County (1903), Casa- 
nova (1910), and Old Dominion (1924). The Orange 
County Hunt takes its name from Orange County, 
N. Y., whence John R. Townsend, railroad tycoon 
E, H. Harriman, and other horsemen migrated to 
Virginia. 

The area sporting scene has encompassed racing 
since pioneer days. In 1742, Garrett's Race Paths,— 
near Upperville opposite the Upperville Horse Show 
grounds, and locale of the current Piedmont Point- 
to-Point,—drew neighbors and their horses for speed 
and endurance contests. Organized steeplechasing at 
Warrenton in 1830 could be considered the forerun- 
ner of the famed Virginia Gold Cup and other hunt 
race meets. The Race for the Silver Punch Bowl in 
1875 at the fashionable spa, Fauquier White Sulphur 
Springs, was described at the time by Alexander Hunt- 
er in Forest and Stream as the “best steeplechase in 
America.” 


The Upperville Colt and Horse Show, with its 
origin in 1853 as the Upperville Union Colt Club, 
is the grandsire of hundreds of equine exhibitions 
held almost weekly throughout the nation. 


Attention of sportsmen both at home and abroad 
was focused on this Virginia hunt country with its 
large, rolling fields, watered by picturesque creeks and 
runs, and fenced with natural stone walls when the 
countryside around Upperville was selected as the 
prime hunting country for the international hound 
match in 1910. The tests of speed, stamina and hunt- 
ing skill of the English and American foxhounds were 
held at “Oakley,” the estate of H. Rozier Dulany. 
Among those who followed the hound trials were 
sons of the North, who came, saw, and this time were 
conquered by the lure of the thoroughbred, the beauty 
of the country, and the graciousness of the gentry. 
Although Fauquier’s many adopted sons have had 
scant share in her heritage, they are loyal advocates 
to ensure the security of her future. 7 7 4 


A rear view of the stables of Governor William (“Extra Billy”) Smith at Warrenton. He 
was twice governor, in 1846 and 1864. 
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SWALLOW BARN: 
VIRGINIA IDYLL 


John Pendleton Kennedy sensed the passing of a way of life among 


the landed gentry of Virginia and set out to capture it in a series of 


leisurely, sensitive and gently satirical sketches of plantation life in 


the Old Dominion of the 1820s. 


M INT Juleps? Lazy plantation life? Happy slaves . 
shuffling ‘round Ole Massa, strumming banjos? Chival- 
ric love affairs? Is there any truth at all in the hack- 
neyed myth of the Old South, peddled by generations 
of romancers? Indeed there is, if we may trust the 
account of a book which has been called the founder 
of the plantation tradition in literature, and which 
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is surely a neglected Virginia classic, Swallow Barn; 
or, A Sojourn in the Old Dominion, first published 
in 1832. 


The author of this charming book, John Pendleton 
Kennedy, was not a Virginian but a Baltimorean, 
though he had strong Virginia connections and spent 


many of his summers visiting innumerable Virginia 
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relatives. His mother, a Pendleton, was from Martins- 
burg (now, of course, in West Virginia), and one 
of his brothers was a Virginia planter, possibly the 
owner of the real “Swallow Barn.” Kennedy numbered 
among his other relatives the Cooke brothers, Philip 
Pendleton and John Esten, and David H. Strother, 
some of whose illustrations for the second edition of 
Swallow Barn are reproduced here. 

Trained as a lawyer, though he did not have much 

oft a taste for that profession, Kennedy occupies a 
respectable position as one of our early American 
novelists. But he was by no means a full-time literary 
man, being engaged much of the time in business and 
politics. In fact, he was something of a public figure 
in Maryland, serving for many years not only as a 
state legislator, but also as United States representative 
for three terms. In 1852 he was appointed Secretary 
of the Navy, a post which marked the high point of 
his public career. Unfortunately, therefore, like many 
of our early authors, Kennedy was only a part-time 
writer. 
His literary importance extends, however, beyond 
his own work. He was one of the first to recognize 
the talents of Edgar Allan Poe, having been a mem- 
ber of a committee which awarded him a literary 
prize. He helped Poe a great deal in other ways, both 
with advice and cash, and he got Poe his position 
with the Southern Literary Messenger, which helped 
to make the poet’s reputation. 

Kennedy’s own literary taste, however, was quite 
different from Poe’s, and rather conservative. His 
best work was in the fading eighteenth century 
tradition of genial, discursive sketchwriting, marked 
by urbanity, close observation, and quiet humor. His 
works are pleasant and amusing rather than exciting 
or profound. There is little in Swallow Barn, his 
most successful book, to stir the reader. Rather, the 
approach is intellectual, common-sensical, in chatty 
good taste. If the style is a bit thin, and, after awhile, 
a trifle monotonous, that is the price of urbanity in 
writing, the curse of eighteenth century style. 

Swallow Barn is an idyllic portrait of Virginia 
plantation life in the late 1820's which, despite its 
rosy quality, purports to be true to fact. “My design 
in this work,” said Kennedy, “has been simply to 
paint in true colors the scenes of domestic life as I 
have found them in Virginia.” And in his preface to 
the second edition (1851), he reiterated this claim: 
“Swallow Barn exhibits a picture of country life in 
Virginia, as it existed in the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century.” 
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The form of the book may seem odd to modern 
readers. Though usually classed as a novel, Kennedy 
denied it such a title. “I wish it to be noted that Swal- 
low Barn is not a novel. . . . It was begun on the 
plan of a series of detached sketches linked together 
by the hooks and eyes of a traveller’s notes. . . . It 
is, therefore, utterly inartistic in plot and structure.” 
The sketches are, as many observers have noted, in 
the style of Washington Irving, who was a friend of 
Kennedy's and the leading literary figure of the time. 
Yet the book is more than a series of sketches, for 
the author supplies a group of characters and a fairly 
strong double thread of plot. Published under a 
pseudonym, it purports to be a series of letters from 
one Mark Littleton to his friend, Zachary Huddleston, 
back in New York, although after the introductory 
epistle, this pretense is pretty much dropped. 


John Pendleton Kennedy was a Balti- 
morean, but spent many summers visit- 
ing his numerous Virginia kinsmen. 
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Typical of the book’s digressions is the story 

of Abe, who became a Chesapeake boatman 

and was lost in a heroic rescue attempt at 
Middle Ground. 


In keeping with the eighteenth century rambling 
style, the book contains several rather large digres- 
sions. There is, for example, the story of Mike Brown, 
a drunkard who trafficked with the devil. This sounds 
a good deal like a folk or tall tale, inserted for its 
own sake. Later the narrator, visiting the slave cabins, 
meets an old Negress who is mad as a result of 
losing her son. The son’s story, “Abe,” occupies about 
thirty meandering pages. The book ends, resoundingly 
enough, with a biography of John Smith, “the First 
Virginian.” These digressions are apart from such 
others as ‘possum hunts, which are integral to Vir- 
ginia country life. 

The plot lines of the book are certainly strong 
enough to hang the sketches on, their strength help- 
ing to explain why the book is usually classified, de- 
spite its author, as a novel. The first of these is 
quietly comic, involving as it does a longstanding 
piece of litigation between “Swallow Barn” and its 
neighboring plantation, “The Brakes,” owned by old 
Isaac Tracy, The dividing line between the two 
pieces of property is a stream known as the Apple- 
Pie Branch. Some time in the past the stream was 
dammed to make a mill, but the mill proved unsuc- 
cessful and was allowed to decay, after which the 
stream changed its position. The litigation concern- 
ing the true location of the boundary line is carried 
on because it is one of the few entertainments of old 
Mr. Tracy, who devotes most of his energies to com- 
pounding its complexities. Since the present owner 
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of Swallow Barn, Frank Meriwether, wishes to give 
Mr. Tracy his way without offending him, the humor 
of the plot lies in the maneuvering by which his 
lawyer, Philly Wart, manages to befuddle Mr. Tracy's 
lawyer, the pompous Singleton Swansdown, into win- 
ning the case, to Mr. Tracy’s everlasting chagrin. 

The second plot details a love affair between Ned 
Hazard, Meriwether’s cousin, and Bel, Mr. Tracy's 
daughter, an affair which is conducted in the true 
chivalric manner. Ned is the normally happy-ge- 
lucky lover reduced to near-incoherence in the pres- 
ence of his beloved, who in turn gives him no assist- 
ance in the courtship, teasing him cruelly, treating him 
with indifference, and imperiously demanding that he 
follow the forms of courtship before she will con- 
descend to consider his suit. He must even perform 
feats for her, like the knights of old. He retrieves her 
pet falcon when she loses it in the woods and at an- 
other point, hearing her father defamed by the vil- 
lage bully, Ned thrashes the rascal. This love affair 
is a bit drawn out, though it has its amusing moments. 
At one point Ned, driven to near-distraction, finally 
corners Bel and blurts out his proposal, is turned down 
on the grounds that he has not approached her in 
the correct form. 

It is largely in the sketches of Virginia life, how- 
ever, that the interest and strength of the book lies. 
Of course, it represents predominantly life among the 
landed gentry, though some of the village characters 
are also presented briefly, But take “Swallow Barn” 
itself—what a household! It includes the owner, Frank 
Meriwether, his wife, and a whole host of children, 
at least eight or ten. There is also Frank’s maiden 
sister, Prudence; the children’s nurse and housekeep- 
er, Barbara Winkle; Ned Hazard, a more or less 
permanent fixture; the narrator, a lengthy visitor; and 
the schoolmaster, Mr. Chub. This is not to mention 
frequent guests, nor the cooks, grooms, houseboys and 
servants, nor the large number of other slaves who 
live in nearby cabins and are mostly field hands. Yet 
the impression is not of opulence or luxury, but 
rather of quiet, comfortable solidity. 

“Swallow Barn” is bounteous, too, at least for the 
household itself. The main dishes of an ordinary din- 
ner at which Mr. Tracy was entertained included 
baked ham, roast mutton, various kinds of poultry, 
especially fried chicken (“Old Virginia’s standard 
dish”), oysters and crabs, not to mention “a profusion” 
of vegetables, pickles, and other extras. The meal 
itself, it should be mentioned, was preceded by a 
toddy, “a common custom here in Virginia,” made of 
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the “finest old Jamaica spirit, or rum of St. Croix,” 
which, after “being well brewed is iced almost to the 
freezing point.” After the meal, and the tea and cof- 
fee, the ladies depart. Then the men are served a 
variety of wines, liqueurs, and “segars,” and they 
conduct a friendly game of whist which lasts far into 


the night. 

The master of the plantation is, of course, busy 
directing and supervising the work activities of the 
place, at least part of the time, though Kennedy gives 
very little account of actual work done. Meriwether’s 
hobby, which takes up the rest of his time, is raising 
thoroughbred horses. But for the other members of 
the household, what to do with their time seems to 
have been a major problem. Visiting was one of their 
chief entertainments. The neighbors from “The 
Brakes” and “Swallow Barn” constantly exchange 
dinners, plan hunts, or just meet to talk, Other neigh- 
bors drop in frequently. Visits are not by any means 
brief, either. One must at least stay to dinner, or 
have a mint sling and listen to the lady of the house 
perform on the piano. 

Amateur theatricals are occasionally held or poetry 
recitations may be given. But one thing that strikes 
the reader is that, despite their leisure time and de- 
spite the fact that Frank Meriwether has a good-sized 
library, the people of the household are engaged in 


largely non-intellectual activities. Horseback-riding is 


a favorite occupation, as is also simple walking and 
Kennedy offers many delightful descriptions of the 
surrounding countryside. Occasionally there may be 
a ‘possum hunt, one of which is described at great 
length. At the end of a typical day, the people may 
be served a mint sling, which, according to the author, 
is a “seductive cordial which common fzme has cele- 
brated as the native glory of Virginia.” And in true 
romantic fashion, while drinking their mint slings, 
the inhabitants may actually be serenaded on the 
banjo by Carey, the groom, one of the few Negroes 
who are individually characterized in the book. 

The Negro slaves in Swallow Barn are mostly back- 
ground figures. One senses their presence, and on 
occasion the young ones may be brought forward for 
comic effect. Toward the end of the book, however, 
the narrator visits the cabins with Meriwether, and 
finds them comfortable, if bare, and the slaves them- 
selves well-treated and contented. They are paid for 
poultry and vegetables which they raise, and they 
seem to like their master and mistress. Meriwether, 
on his side, is kind but firm. In’ this section he de- 
livers himself of a lengthy opinion about the institu- 
tion of slavery which threatens to give the book somz- 
thing of the tone of a pro-slavery tract but the passage 
ends before it becomes oppressive. It proposes a kind 
of gradual emancipation scheme, presumed by scholars 
to represent Kennedy's own opinion on the matter. 


“Treading the Wheat” is one of the 24 pen-and-ink genre scenes and portraits drawn by 


Kennedy’s gifted artist-cousin, David Hunter Strother, to illustrate Swallow Barn. 
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The portrait of Frank Meriwether is of a typical 
landed gentleman of the time, and it is not entirely 
favorable. Meriwether is about forty-five, portly, cheer- 
ful, and easygoing. Somewhat narrow-minded _po- 
litically and argumentative, his own and local affairs 
make up most of his interests. He has a tendency 
to strong rhetoric and loves to discourse on a few 
favorite subjects, among which is states rights. Edu- 
cated as a lawyer, he is not very widely traveled. 
Richmond he considers “the centre of civilization.” 
Kind to his dependents, fond of company, but im- 
patient of contradiction, he also has a keen sense of 
honor and is suspicious of cities and manufactures. 
In short, he represents the typical attitude of his time 
and position. 

The actual location of Swallow Barn should not 
be difficult for a Virginian to guess. Although Ken- 
nedy does not state specifically where it is, the nar- 
rator's trip there is fairly well detailed. After arriving 
in Richmond, he takes a boat to City Point, where 
he debarks and takes a carriage. As night falls, his 
carriage has proceeded some twenty miles, and he 
arrives at the plantation shortly after. Therefore, it 
would have been within twenty-five miles or so of 
City Point, on the southern bank of the James, along 
which it stretched for three or four miles. 

As a book, Swallow Barn is a mixture of many 
diverse elements given unity chiefly by the personali- 
ty of the narrator, through whose eyes everything is 


seen. The narrator does not necessarily lend assent 
to everything that occurs, but gives instead a certain 


detachment in the book. Many of the characters are 
treated, as Frank Meriwether is, with an ironic re 
serve. Like the life it depicts, the book is slow-moving 
and leisurely. There is a good deal of time to do any- 
thing, whether it is to stop and admire the landscape, 
to visit the village with its eccentric characters, or 
to savor the mint sling. One prominent characteristic 
of the people is the great consideration with which 
they treat each other and strangers. They go to great 
lengths to avoid offense as in Meriwether’s handling 
of old Mr. Tracy. Apparently, no one ever got very 
excited in the Virginia of 1829. 

Swallow Barn has been out of print since 1929, 
when it was republished in a scholarly edition. It 
might be a worthy project for some Virginia organi- 
zation to make it again available. It depicts a way 
of life that is long past and Kennedy felt its passing 
even when he wrote the book. “An observer cannot 
fail to note,” he said in the second edition, “that the 
manners of our country have been tending towards a 
uniformity which is effacing all local differences.” 
His sketches, he mourned, “have already begun to 
assume the tints of a relic of the past, and may, in 
another generation, become archaeological and _ sink 
into a chapter of antiquities.” Yet the book contains 
a picture of that past which is worth preserving, in 
that it is “a faithful picture of the people, the modes 
of life, and the scenery of a region full of attraction, 
and exhibiting the lights and shades of its society 
with the truthfulness of a painter who has studied 
his subject on the spot.” 4 7 7 


“Card Players’ an- 
other of the drawings 
made by Strother to il- 
lustrate Swallow Barn. 
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From now forgotten quarries on Aquia Creek came stone for the 


national Capitol, the White House, Mount Vernon, for many 


churches and other buildings of the new republic. 


V y as there a real danger that the historic East 


Front of the Capitol Building would collapse? Was 
an inferior building stone used in the core of this 
majestic American shrine? 

These were focal questions in the great controversy 
which swirled through the halls of Congress in recent 
sessions and spilled over into the journals and forums 
of learned societies. But public debate served only 
to stimulate the confusion and discord. With what 
appeared to many as unseeming haste, the issue is 
being buried behind a new facade of marble which, 
for reasons equally subject to dispute, stands about 
32 feet to the eastward of the original building. 

“An act of artistic ruin reminiscent of the destruc- 
tion of the Parthenon by the Turks,” thundered Ralph 
Walker, past president of the American Institute of 
Architects. “A correction of the architectural defect,” 
replied Roscoe P, DeWitt, a consultant to Congress 
in the matter. 

Actually, it would be out of keeping with all his- 
toric precedent if this project were carried to com- 
pletion in sweetness and harmony. Only the corner- 
stone, cemented in place on September 18, 1793 by 
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General (the newspapers of the day deemed that 
title more illustrious than ‘President’) George Wash- 
ington, was laid down in an aura of geniality. 

Many books have been written about the Capitol, 
including a great government document weighing per- 
haps twenty-five pounds, but there is little about the 
“inferior stone” which generated the latest controversy. 

Where did it come from? Why was it used? Is it 
really inferior? 

The same material was used in scores of early pub- 
lic and private buildings, many of major historical 
interest and some, architectural and cultural treasures 
comparable to the Capitol itself. Presumably any de- 
teriorating forces which justified the renovation of 
the Capitol should have operated against the same 
stone in the other structures which include the White 
House, “Mount Vernon,” “Arlington” (the Lee man- 
sion), “Gunston Hall” and such Colonial specimens 
of ecclesiastical construction as Pohick, Aquia and 
Christ (Alexandria) churches. 

All use Aquia stone, quarried along Aquia Creek 
in Northern Virginia. In the original Capitol and 
White House it was the basic building material. 
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In most of the others it was employed principally to 
ornament and strengthen brickwork. 


“ Geologically, the material is described as arkose 


sandstone of the Lower Cretaceous Period formed 
from the disintegration of granite or gneiss. But un- 
like many sandstones, its matrix is harder than its 
crystals, giving it a quality of toughness without brit- 
tle hardness. Virginia’s early settlers, who always 
called it “freestone,” found that it could be cut and 
carved easily and that it lay in beds of almost limit- 
less area. In color it ranged from cream to light red- 
dish brown. Occasionally there were pebbles of 
quartz and feldspar to give jewel tones to the mass. 

Aquia Creek is about forty miles downstream from 
Washington and in its lower reaches is a tidal arm 
of the Potomac River. A commodious harbor for the 
early settlers, its silted bottom now is exposed at low 
tide. The creek was named for a nut which Indians 
gathered from bushes in the surrounding marshlands. 

In early times there was a settlement of Aquia, but 
its location is now in doubt. A half dozen ancient 
burial grounds, some recently discovered, suggest that 
the entire area was populous as early as 1700. 

The Brent family, English Catholics from Mary- 
land, was the first to settle there. Its members had 
been prominent in Lord Baltimore's colony since 1638. 
After 1650 they achieved a similar stature in Vir- 
ginia. Margaret, one of the three original Brents, was 
a real Colonial character who, among other things, 
qualified as our first suffragette by demanding, in 


A view of the 
now abandoned 
quarry near 
Aquia Creek in 
Stafford County. 


Stone for the national Capitol and other public build- 
ings was loaded on barges at the base of the distant 
trees for transport to Washington. 
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1648, “voyce & vote allso.” Aquia sandstone marks the 
graves of these pioneers. 

After the decision had been made to establish the 
government on a site convenient to the home of the 
aging president, the Commissioners of the new Fed- 
eral city purchased a tract of eleven acres from George 
Brent to open a quarry. The purchase, in 1791, in- 
cluded almost all of Wiggington’s Island for $6,000. 
Subsequently renamed Government Island, it is about 
three miles northeast of Stafford County Courthouse 
and near the mouth of Austin’s Run. A smaller nearby 
tract was leased for quarry purposes. 

From the available records, it appears that Gov- 
ernment Island should belong to the Government 
today and that it merits preservation as a National 
Park. However, the State of Virginia exercised an 


Aquia sandstone 
was used in the 
old Cape Henry 
Lighthouse 
(1791). 


uncontested claim on the land at the end of the Civyi] 
War and ultimately sold it (1878) to private parties, 
It is now part of the Woodstock Ranch. 

Apparently, Government Island should have been 
the source of all the stone which went into the Capitol 
Building. Evidence of extensive operations is there, 
but it is impossible to estimate in tons or cubic yards 
(12 cubic feet per ton) because old pits were filled 
with the overburden and debris of new workings. 
Whatever the importance of this source, contempora 
pits on the nearby mainland undoubtedly helped to 
meet the tremendous Capitol requirement, There 
was no other possible use for stone in such quantities 
nor of blocks the size cut and later abandoned in 
other sites. The need for long pieces, up to fifty feet, 
for columns is mentioned in various bits of corres- 
pondence. What the giant cubes were needed for is 
still a matter of speculation. 

Since there were probably not in all of America 
enough skilled stonemasons and stonecutters to carry 
forward the great undertaking, government recruiting 
agents were dispatched to England, Scotland, France, 
Germany and Italy. Europe had an overabundance of 
stoneworkers, hence many were chronically unem- 
ployed. Even these were slow to sign up in the for- 
eign venture. The pay scale was quite attractive but 
what assurance was there that the young government, 
spawned in revolution, could or would meet its fi- 
nancial obligations? The agents talked around that 
point for they were aware that their own pay was 
not always rendered as due. The sea voyage, too, 
was a perilous thing in 1790 and there were still the 
savages lurking in the Virginia forests. But finally a 
labor force was rounded up, pits were opened and 
quarried stone began to move upstream on each flood 
tide. 

Initially, the barges loaded at the quarry face by 
use of a simple skid board. Later, as the pits extended 
inland, horses and oxen dragged the stone to dock- 
side. Water intrusion was an ever present problem 
and may account for the opening of pits off the gov- 
ernment-owned tract. Certainly, none was worked to 
exhaustion for freestone outcroppings still indicate an 
almost limitless supply. 

The stones were cut with three simple tools, pick- 
axes, wedges and mauls. The cuts to be made were 
marked by chalk line and then patiently chipped to 
a depth of 8-16 inches with picks. When the block 
promised to break cleanly the wedges were pounded 
home. 
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Much of the stone quar- 

ried at Aquia was des- 

tined for the new Capitol 
at Washington. 


If one gives full weight to the complaints of the 
quarry foremen, only a fraction of the material labo- 
tiously wrested from the earth ever became a part of 
the structure for which it was intended, Only the 
large, perfect pieces of stone were shipped. The rest, 
entirely suitable for many building purposes, was re- 
buried. 

From 1793 to 1814 all hands worked twelve hours, 
beginning at 6 a.m. This meant that during the winter 
months three or four hours of backbreaking and haz- 
ardous work was done by torchlight. In other respects 
winter work was not disagreeable for most pits were 
sheltered from the north winds, yet exposed to the 
sun. During the summer months the men were broiled 
by the sun in daylight and consumed by insects at 
night. Most of them were messed and berthed in 
nearby sheds but some, usually farm hands hired as 
common laborers, commuted by horseback. After 
1814, the workday was shortened by degrees. 

From 1793 to 1800 stonecutters were paid from $1.25 
to $1.33 per day. Laborers drew 75 cents. After the 
War of 1812, wages and prices followed the usual 
pattern and stonecutters began receiving double their 
previous pay. The boom was shortlived, however, and 
by 1820 wages were back to the pre-war level. 

Slaves and indentured white immigrants had dug 
stone along the Aquia watershed in Colonial times and 
from it built fine plantation homes. But the govern- 
ment quarries were operated entirely by free white 
men, A number of skilled Negroes were hired about 
1810 but the white mechanics declined to work with 
them. 

To spur lagging production, President Jefferson rec- 
ommended to the Capitol architect, Latrobe, in 1803 
that he utilize the service of “the best informed man 
on quarry operations in this country,” one D. H. 
Brent. Robert Brent, too, tried to help out in the 
project but found himself constantly at odds with the 
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foremen. Finally, the right man came along. 

In 1794 a young immigrant named George Blagden 
went to work at Aquia. In the following thirty years, 
as superintendent he contributed more to the build- 
ing of the Capitol than any man before or since. While 
architects Thornton, Latrobe, Bulfinch and _ others, 
commissioners, presidents and congressmen battled 
over design and costs, Blagden stayed out of the line 
of fire, supervising the digging and laying of stone. 

On June 4, 1826 a high embankment at the south 
angle of the Capitol caved in and buried Blagden. 
“An irreparable loss,” one of the commissioners wrote 
to Bulfinch. 

The opinion was not unanimous. “The City of 
Washington calls him the honorable Blagdon,” says 
a disgruntled job-seeker in a published tract now re- 
posing in the Library of Congress, “and almost every- 
one sings halelujahs to this ambitious character.” But, 
continued the anonymous writer: 

“The prime master in the building is a common 
stone cutter by trade. He cannot draw a line or lay 
out the sections for works of the least difficulty, not- 
withstanding he has been headman several years. 

. This man is grown rich in the public service, 
or rather in his own service. . . . An immense deal 
of money is spent for stone and stone cutter’s work 
when in reality, there is no necessity for it. . . . Bricks 
are more fit for plastering, and more wholesome for 
habitation. . . . Freestone is the true vehicle for damp 
into the rooms, Blagdon has interest in the quarries 
and in his own trade.” 

About eighteen months were required to raise enough 
stone to bring the foundations and substructure of the 
Capitol to ground level and in September 1793 “His 
Excellency and Suite” were escorted from Mount 
Vernon for the cornerstone ceremonies. The stone- 
cutters from Aquia marched in the procession, two 


abreast “in greatest solemn dignity” up Capitol Hill. 
39 
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Tradition says the White House got its name from the paint used to cover fire scars to the free- 


stone. This tinted steel engraving was printed in London, in 1831, froma drawing by H. Brown. 


Their trade was honored in the Masonic rites which 
followed. 

They ate a 500-pound ox, made merry in the local 
grogshops then returned to Virginia on the stone boats. 

It was only at this point that the decision was made 
to use stone instead of face brick in the exterior of 
the building. The commissioners acknowledged that 
suitable brick could be made from local clay but held 
to a view that “free stone is unanimously preferred”— 
an unfortunate error, Speaker Sam Rayburn and others 
were to insist 165 years later. 

Everyone in the new capital of the new republic 
seemed in favor of speed and magnificence. No one 
knew how to pay the bills. The basic financing plan 
for the Capitol, however, incorporated the bootstraps 
concept used by real estate promoters today—sell lots 
with enough fanfare to justify relatively high prices 
and then let the increased value float the development 
which brings about the increased value. The govern- 
ment netted about $500,000 in such sales. Virginia 
loaned about $120,000 to keep the project going and 
Maryland obligated itself for a like amount. 

The status of the Capitol building in November 
1797 is shown in a Commissioners report communi- 
cated to the House on December 14: 

“The free-stone work on the outside is raised as 
high as the top of the Corinthian capitals all round 
the building, and on the north side as high as the 
architrave of the principal order which is within 11 
feet of the whole height, so that part of the entablature 
and the balustrade, are only wanting to complete the 
whole of the intended elevation, The brick work is 
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also raised as high as the roof, and the naked flooring 
of the building is almost completely laid, the roof 
will shortly be finished, and may be laid in its place 
before the ensuing spring, when the interior finishing 
may be commenced for the completion of the build- 
ing. 

Despite the gloomy fiscal prognosis, the Commis 
sioners prevailed upon President Washington to start 
the “Executive Offices” which have since become the 
White House. They, too, were to be of freestone and 
brick. 

In early 1797 Washington decided that in giving 
“ready assent” to this project he had not weighed the 
situation realistically. Citing the difficulty and cost 
of borrowing additional money and the public “doubt, 
if not despair of having the principal building in 
readiness for Congress, by the time contemplated,” 
Washington rescinded his approval on February 14. 

It was the contention of the Commissioners not that 
they had over extended themselves, but that many 
anticipated receipts had assumed the complexion of 
bad debts. But reestablished emphasis on the Capitol 
had the desired effect and on September 25, 1799 
the “President of the United States, Near Boston,” 
was advised the building would be ready by the end 
of the year. The window openings would have to 
be boarded up, however, because the imported glass 
had not withstood the ocean voyage. 

Congress moved in and the work continued for 
another 65 years before the great dome finally was 
hoisted into place. 

In 1814 British troops fired the Capitol and it burned 
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out of control for hours until extinguished by a 
providential cloudburst. This sudden heating and 
quenching fragmented great areas of freestone and 
threatened to bring the whole structure down in ruins. 
Heat and flames pouring from the windows ate away 
the freestone facing and accounted for much of what 
is now called ‘deterioration.’ That it is not progressive 
is indicated by 100-year old photos which show es- 
sentially the same condition. 

This arsonous incident marks the turning point in 
Aquia operations, Canals, steamboats and railroads 
were making communities independent of local re- 
sources. Eventually, building stone for the Capitol 
was being moved by canal boat from the Potomac 
Gorge above Washington, by rail from Baltimore and 
by ship from Europe. 

Aquia Episcopal Church has withstood fire and other 
mutilations of man and nature for more than two 
hundred years. In three wars it was used as either a 
barracks, hospital or stable and for long periods was 
abandoned altogether. Damage to the stonework is 
so evident that a visitor may quickly conclude that 
the material is inherently defective. But since it is 
confined largely to the height that a man can reach 
from horseback, the accusing finger points to idle 
Civil War cavalrymen or soldiers of 1776 and 1812. 

By 1830 Congress was ready to proceed with a sec- 
ondary Federal building program and plans were 
drawn for the Patent Office and Treasury Buildings, 
among others. The question of Aquia stone vs marble, 
granite and limestone became a matter of public dis- 
cussion. In the House of Representatives on February 
11, 1839 Congressman Zadok Pratt of New York 
argued in favor of marble, stressing its availability and 
lowered prices. John Taliaferro of Virginia ably de- 
fended the stone from his own state. He also ques- 
tioned the painting of freestone. 

Freestone lost out and Aquia fell into a century- 
long slumber which was disturbed only by the guns 
of the Civil War. 

The Richmond Whig of May 27, 1861 reports the 
beginning of that conflict with a characteristic air 
of revelry: 

“The ball has been opened by the Lincoln Govern- 
ment in this section of Virginia. On yesterday evening 
about sunset, a war steamer supposed to be Pawnee 
opened fire on the batteries at Aquia Creek, which 
compliment was returned by our batteries.” 

Work on the Capitol continued during the Civil 
War at Lincoln’s direction. Army engineers were asked 
to determine whether the original walls and founda- 
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tions could accommodate a cast-iron dome weighing 
about eight million pounds. 

In the 1920s a company was formed in Alexandria, 
Virginia to reopen the Aquia quarries, using modern 
machinery and methods. The operations centered on 
a bluff called Rock Rimmon, some two miles down- 
stream from the earlier diggings and more accessible 
by water. For a time “Aquia Freestone, The Stone of 
Colonial Virginia” enjoyed a revived usage, particular- 
ly in churches, school buildings and large homes. Sales 
literature circulated by the new company declared that 
the stone “shows a warp of history with a woof of 
color.” But the Great Depression settled over the 
land, economic reality overcame historical sentiment 
and the market for freestone disappeared entirely. 
Huge trees have covered the piles of waste and over- 
burden. Snakes, brambles and quaking marshlands dis- 
courage both the casual tourist and the inquisitive 
historian. And in all the literature of early America, 
there is hardly a mention of those men who came 
from foreign lands to the wilderness of Virginia and 
toiled to build the shrine of an alien political ideology. 


Freestone and brick combined in Aquia Church. 
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THE SULLYS 
SEARCHERS AFTER BEAUTY 


A gifted family of artists—actors and painters—the cosmopolitan 


Sullys had many Virginia ties, to Norfolk, Petersburg and Richmond. 


O,. September 6, 1792, artistically inclined citizens 
of Richmond were interested to read in the Virginia 
Gazette that a new miniature painter had arrived in 
town. He was Lawrence Sully who had actually studied 
at the Royal Academy in London. Specimens of his 
work might be seen at the silversmith’s shop of Wil- 
liam and George Richardson, opposite the post office. 

Seven years later, the young Englishman was paint- 
ing his miniatures “at the store of Mr. Hugh Watt 
near the Bridge.” He could also be relied upon to 
produce “all kinds of mourning, Fancy and Hair De- 
vices, executed in the neatest manner.” 

Had he lived a longer life, Lawrence Sully might 
have become a first-rate artist. However, he was a 
devotee of Bacchus, and, in the late summer or early 
fall of 1804, he was killed in a brawl with some 
drunken sailors and tossed into the muddy James, 
His mantle, and that of fame, fell upon the shoulders 
of his younger brother, Thomas. 

This youth had come to Richmond in 1799 to live 
with and study under Lawrence. Previously, he had 
resided in Charleston, S. C., to which city, as a child 
of nine, he had emigrated from England with his 
parents in 1792. The elder Sullys were actors and 
the boy, Thomas, had participated in theatricals him- 
self. His specialty had been “Ground and Lofty Tum- 
bling.” 

The first miniature which Thomas painted from 
life was the likeness of his seafaring brother, Chester. 


This was executed in 1801 at Norfolk, where Thomas 


and Lawrence, with the latter's family, resided for 
a short period. In the following year the portrait of 
William Armistead was completed, his first success- 
ful attempt in oils. 

The untimely demise of Lawrence recalled Thomas 
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from Petersburg, whither he had gone to earn with 
his brush enough dollars to take him to England for 
study. He resolutely returned to Richmond to under- 
take the support of the widowed Sarah Annis Sully 
and her three daughters, Sarah was four years older 
than Thomas, but, in 1806, they were married. Their 
union, which produced nine children, was a very 
happy one. 

In the capital city, Thomas Sully had his painting 
rooms over a grocery. Here this artist, who later would 
paint Queen Victoria in her coronation robes, was 
glad to execute a large sign of an eagle for Richmond's 
principal inn, the Eagle Tavern. 

On October 10, 1806, the Enquirer informed Rich- 
monders that Mr. Sully must “positively leave this 
city in a few days” and the gentleman’s sitters were 
asked to call for their portraits. In November he moved 
to New York. After a visit to Boston, where he met 
with encouragement from Gilbert Stuart, he returned 
to Manhattan. Early in 1808, however, he settled 
in Philadelphia which was to be his home for the 
remainder of his long life. 

The career of Thomas Sully from this point is 
identified almost entirely with the “City of Brotherly 
Love,” and can be outlined briefly. Seven prominent 
Philadelphians, convinced of his talent, subscribed 
two hundred dollars each towards a London visit by 
the artist. In repayment, it was stipulated that Sully 
should furnish each subscriber with a copy of some 
master to be painted while he was in England and 
shipped at his own expense to America. This condi- 
tion he was enabled to fulfill by the generosity of 
Benjamin West. That distinguished Anglicized Amer- 
ican painter threw open to Sully his wide collection 
of old masters, and even permitted the younger man 
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Robert Matthew Sully, Jr. was six years old when he sat for this portrait by his father. Robert, 
Jr. became a major in the Confederate Army and a superintendent of the Richmond and Peters- 
burg Railroad. 
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to take them to his own studio for more convenient 
copying. 

After a stay of nine months in England, Sully re- 
turned to the United States and entered the front 
rank of American artists. In October, 1837, when the 
Philadelphian Society of the Sons of Saint George 
requested Queen Victoria to sit for Sully, they informed 
Her Britannic Majesty that he was “the Most finished 
artist of portraits in America.” In addition to the paint- 
ing of the queen, Sully’s masterpieces include the 
portrait of Commodore Stephen Decatur which is now 


in the New York City Hall, that of the Marquis de 


that 


Miniature and F ancy 


MINIATURE PAINTING. 
The Public are respectfully informed 


STRIKING LIKENESSES, 
Finished ina stile of elegance, are 
executed by 
Painter, 
Mr, Hugh Watt's near the B ridge. 
Richmond, November 25, 1800. 


combination of that of Sir Thomas Lawrence with that 
of Gilbert Stuart, to which was admixed a great deal 
of his own. Indeed, Thomas Sully was the last of the 
great American portrait painters of the school of Ben- 
jamin West. Dying in 1872, upon the verge of ninety, 
he had lived to see the rise of James McNeill Whistler, 
Winslow Homer, and Thomas Eakins, and his life 
thus spanned a wide era in the history of American 
art. 

The last of the trio of Sully artists whose names 
are linked with that of Virginia was Robert M. Sully, 
Sr., a nephew of Lawrence and Thomas. Some critics 


Lawrence Sully was 
already well known 
in Richmond by the 
time this advertise- 
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Lafayette in Independence Hall, and that of the actor, 
George Frederick Cooke, in the role of Richard III, 
which hangs in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, an institution whose presidency was declined 
by Sully. 

The famous painter frequently returned to Virginia 
for months at a time and committed to canvas the 


likenesses of many post-Revolutionary Virginians of 


distinction. Many homes in the Old Dominion today 
are graced by the genteelly handsome men and ro- 
mantically pretty women he painted during those 
visits. 


The style of Thomas Sully represented largely a 
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feel that had not this young man died prematurely, 
he would have surpassed his celebrated uncle. 

A native of Petersburg, Robert Sully was the son 
of Matthew Sully, who followed the family calling 
to the stage. His mother had been a Virginia gitl, 
Elizabeth Robertson. She frequently gave concerts at 
the Hay-Market Gardens in Richmond, where she 
would perform alternately on the organ and the grand 
piano. In his eighteenth year Robert visited Philadel- 
phia to obtain instruction from his distinguished uncle. 
Thomas Sully offered him encouragement and the 
advice to study in London. Determined to follow this 
avuncular counsel, Matthew visited several towns in 
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Robert Matthew Sully (1803-1855) painted this graceful portrait of his young 
daughter, Julia, who later married Daniel McCarty Chichester. Sully painted this 
over another one of a man, whose portrait is still faintly visible from certain angles. 
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North Carolina in a search for lucrative commissions. 
Elizabeth Sully assisted her talented son in the ef- 
fort to raise a fund. The Richmond Compiler bore 
this notice on April 26, 1823: 


Mrs. Sully intends to give a concert in this 
city, Petersburg and Norfolk for the purpose, the 
dearest of all to a mother’s heart. Her son, Robert 
Sully, about 18 or 19 years old, has wooed the 
muse of Painting for several years. Urged by his 
uncle Thomas Sully to study in London or Edin- 
burgh. [Sic] To promote this object Mrs. S. 
means to appeal to the taste and sympathies of 
the citizens of Richmond. 


Robert finally was enabled to sail for England in 
August, 1824. He remained there. for four years, and 
Blackwood's, the famous English magazine, noted 
his “good notions of drawing” and predicted that “if 
he have practice [he] will undoubtedly cut a figure.” 
In particular, his portrait of James Northcote, the 
well-known painter and author, which was exhibited 
in London, gained him much credit. 

Returning at length to his native state, Robert Sully 
did not receive the spontaneous recognition his merits 
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Typical of the work of Thomas 

Sully is this portrait of Mrs. Wil- 

liam Henry Fitzhugh (1796- 

1874). The original is in the col- 

lection of Mrs. George Bolling 
Lee, 


deserved. He had, it is true, the satisfaction of paint- 
ing Chief Justice John Marshall and, when the In- 
dian chief Black Hawk was a prisoner at Fortress 
Monroe, Sully caught on canvas the mournful ex- 
pression of the vanquished warrior. 

A more famous Indian personage was also material 
for his brush. Shortly after her marriage in 1614 to 
Master John Rolfe, the Princess Pocahontas had sailed 
for England. There a portrait of her had been painted 
from life, and this subsequently had passed into the 
possession of the family of Rolfe’s brother. Eventually, 
about 1772, Ryland Randolph of Turkey Island, a 
descendant of Pocahontas, had brought the historic 
painting from Warwickshire. In 1784, the administrator 
of Randolph's estate had sold the picture to another 
descendant of the Indian heroine, Thomas Bolling 
of Cobbs. In Sully’s day, the ancient portrait, then 
in the custody of Bolling’s son-in-law and daughter, 
was crumbling to pieces, but the young artist copied 
it painstakingly, substituting an aboriginal costume 
for the Jacobean court dress of the subject. The result 
may be viewed today at the headquarters of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society in Richmond. 

Sully’s portraits of Light Cloud, the “Prophet of 
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the Sauks and Foxes,” and of Lord Thunder, the son 
of Black Hawk, brought him a substantial recompense 
from the Wisconsin Historical Society. Pleased by 
the work, Lyman C. Draper, the secretary of that 
organization, pressed the artist to migrate to Wiscon- 
sin. Sully accepted the offer, but, on his way to Madi- 
son, he died at Buffalo, New York, on October 30, 
1855. 

The painter's body was laid to rest in Richmond's 
Shockoe Hill Cemetery, and his family continued to 
reside in the Commonwealth. Robert M. Sully, Jr., 
for many years a leading citizen of Petersburg, served 
with the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad. He was 
a major in the Corps of Engineers of the Confed- 
erate States Army, and did duty on the staffs of 


Thomas Sully painted this live- 
ly portrait of Conway Robin- 
son (1805-74), a Richmond 
lawyer known for his wit and 
scholarship. He was a founder 
of the Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society, and as a 
member of City Council, pro- 
moted the waterworks and park 
system of Richmond. 


Joseph E, Johnston, R. S. Ewell, and A. P. Hill. His 
daughter, the late Miss Julia Sully of Petersburg, 
afterwards of Richmond, will long be remembered for 
her enlightened and tireless performance as director 
of the art index division of the State Commission on 
Conservation and Development. 

Perhaps the finest tribute ever paid to the Sullys 
came from the pen of Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Reflecting upon their obsession with beauty, he re- 
marked: “Always the Sullys looked beyond the at- 
tainable to the ideal—the way of life that always spurs 
and never satisfies. They could drink of the loveliness 
of life as if it were a golden wine, but they would 
say, “There is a nobler vintage; I must seek it at 
the farthest wine-press’.” 4 7 4 
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